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In his conclusion the author praises the heroism and devotion 
of the Icarians who have tried to realize their dream, but he does 
not conceal his belief that their failure was inevitable. Icaria suf- 
fered from the fundamental error of communism, and succumbed 
to the inexorable workings of "the economic and psychological 
laws which it seemed by its very existence to challenge." Desiring 
to demonstrate that common ownership of property conduces 
to material prosperity, it fell under the burden of debt. " Desir- 
ing to institute among its members the reign of complete fra- 
ternity, it was torn with dissensions and hatreds. Inscribing 
over its door the great words Liberty and Equality, it was 
forced to submit under penalty of dissolution not only to the 
hard constraint of rules and - of laws, but even to what Peron 
called 'the iron discipline of demigods and their Jacobin notions 
of political infallibility.' It did not even succeed in realizing 
the essential article of its programme, the suppression of private 
property." 

Yet the history of the Icarians affords, as the author shows, 
valuable lessons for twentieth century social reformers, lessons 
warning against the attempt to create oases of perfect social 
organization apart from the vast world of ordinary men and 
women, lessons encouraging all efforts contributing to the gradual 
betterment of the whole of society. 

J. A. Morgan. 

Ithaca, N. Y. 

Problems of City Government. By L. S. Rowe. (New York: D. 
Appleton and Company, 1908. Pp. 358. $1.50 net.) 

Although primarily a political scientist, and although he writes 
as such. Professor Rowe in the present volume shows the effect 
of his economic and sociological environment. As he himself 
points out: "Viewed in this light, municipal reform becomes 
something more than a governmental problem. It assumes the 
proportions of a great social question upon which the future of 
the race depends. That the city is something more than a mere 
aggregate of individuals requires no demonstration, but that the 
peculiar conditions developing out of such close aggregation 
demand a change in our civic and political standards is a fact 
which has not received such general recognition" (p. 53). 
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While Dr. Rowe gives due place and consideration to social 
factors, his book deals mainly with the political and civic phases 
of municipal problems. In the chapter on The Municipal 
Problem he declares: "Before we can secure good government 
in our American communities it is not only necessary to abolish 
this fetichism of governmental machinery, but so to construct 
that machinery as to make the control of public opinion both 
easy and effective." In this sentence he sets forth what is, for- 
tunately for the future of American municipal government, the 
guiding doctrine of American reformers. England has already 
achieved a large measure of efficiency and substantial good by 
pursuing such a policy and, as Dr. Rowe points out, there is every 
indication that we are gradually adapting our political beliefs 
to the manifest requirements of our municipalities. 

While at most points this volume is full and convincing, the 
omission of particular references to the forces which are making 
for civic progress is serious and regrettable. The chapter on 
the Social Consequences of City Growth refers to some of these, 
but not in sufficient detail. They are numerous and growing 
and form the hope for the future, and therefore deserve careful 
and adequate treatment. 

Nearly a half of the volume is given over to the discussion of 
public utilities because of "the tremendous social significance 
of the movement for the municipalization of public utilities." 
And "because the overwhelming need of our American com- 
munities is the development of a distinctive city spirit." 

The book forms an important contribution to the increasing 
literature on the subject and should be read along with 
Howe's The City: The Hope of Democracy, of which it is an 
admirable complement and in some respects corrective. 

Clinton Rogers Woodruff. 
Philadelphia. 

The South African Natives: Their Progress and Present Condition. 
Edited by the South African Native Races Committee. (New 
York: E. P. Dutton and Company. 1909. Pp. xii, 247. $2.) 

Contact between the white and black races in South Africa 
has begun to develop in acute form some of the same problems 



